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COMPLETION OF VOLUME III OF THE NEWSLETTER 


‘ 
, . The current issue completes the third volume and the third year of publication of 
NEWSLETTER. Initially, the NEWSLETTER went exclusively to our members; in an intermed- 
2 stage it was made available also to Catholic libraries; now it is possible for anyone 
subscribe to it who is interested in Catholic psychology or current psychology as seen 

n a Catholic viewpcint. At the present time there are 529 subscribers, and this number 

2d to the 381 members of the Association, gives a mailing list of 910. At the end of its 
rd year of publication, the NEWSLETTER goes to members or subscribers in 40 out of the 48 
tes in addition to the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Canada, and the following foreign 
ntries: Austria, Australia, Belgium, Cuba, England, France, India, Italy, Mexico, Philip- 
ss, and West Indies. | 

. This issue contains an index of the books reviewed in volume III of the NEWSLETTER. 
imilar index has been published in the final issue of each of the two previous volumes. 
addition to this volume index, a separate insert is supplied with this issue, containing 
umulative index of books reviewed during the three years of publication. During the first 

r of the NEWSLETTER 31 books were reviewed; last year the number was again 31, and this 

r it is 28, making a total of 90 books. In terms of reviewers, it is found that one person 
ae books, another person five,anda third individual four books over the three year 
iod. Four persons reviewed three books each, 14 people two books apiece, and 35 members 

h reviewed a single book. The 90 books were thus reviewed by 56 different persons. This 
ber represents an encouraging participation on the part of our members, and the editors take 
s occasion to thank them for this contribution toward the development of a Catholic view- 


nt in psychology. 


1 The current volume marked a moderate expansion of the NEWSLETTER in terms of supple- 
ts, one accompanying each jssue. The six supplements published this year form a unit, 

dealing with the history of psychology in one of our Catholic institutions. The assoc- 
ion will sell these supplements as sets, but not individually. The price of a set of six 
| be $.50, but the minimum order will be for two sets at a time, since a single set order 
ld hardly justify the handling involved. A substantially reduced rate will be offered for 
k orders, veg. for classes in the history of psychology. 


j A limited number of complete sets of volume III of the NEWSLETTER are still available 
$1.00 a set. In addition, there are some extra copies of each issue except the March 

ser. If it should happen that anyone of our members or subscribers is missing one of 

se issues, we Will be glad to supply the missing number gratis as long as the supply lasts. 

‘e ure no copies remaining from any of the issues in the first two volumes of the NEWSLETTER. 
sake this occasion to remind you that the NEWSLETTER is sent third class mail, which means 

; it will not be forwarded, even though you leave a forwarding address. You must keep 
nformed of your current address if the NEWSLETTER is to continue to reach you regularly. 


JAHRBUCH FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PSYCHOTHERAPIE 


The Gorres-Gesellschaft is the representative Catholic Scientific Society of 
any. It was founded in 1876 for the purpose of helping to restore a generation of Cath- 
scientists at the German universities and at foreign research centers. The Society 


G&* 


has ten sections, each devoted to a special area 
of scientific endeavor. One of these is the sect 
for Psychology and Psychotherapy, founded in 1951 
by the late Gustav Kafka, a psychologist, and Vic 
E. von Gebsattel, a psychiatrist. 


ACPA NEWSLETTER 


Bimonthly publication of the American 
Catholic Psychological Association. 


Editor: Rev. William C. Bier, S.J. 
Fordham University 


The Jahrbuch Fur Psychologie Und seyenese 
New York 58, N.Y. 


is the publication of this section of the Society 
It is a quarterly, the first number appearing in 
September 1952. The present editor is Dr. W.J. 
Revers. Collaborators include: Dr. Buytendijk, 
Holland, Fr. Gemelli, Milan, and Prof. Michotte, 
Louvain. Editorial advisors for this country are 
Rev. John W. Stafford, C.S.V., of Catholic Univer 

oseph G. Keegan, S.J., of Fordham University. It is the belief of those who st 
ed the Jahrbuch that a sound knowledge of psychology is necessary for psychotherapists a 
that both psychology and psychotherapy must be understood in their proper relation to rel 
igion. For this reason, special attention is accorded in the Journal to problems of both 
fields as they border on religion. 


Book review editor: 
Dr. Virginia M. Staudt 
Hunter College 
New York 68, N.Y. 


Dr. Revers is now appealing to Catholic psychologists in America for support of this 
Journal. He invites manuscripts which can be sent to him at 21 Schrebhaustrasse, Wurzbur 
Germany, or they can be sent through Father Stafford or Father Keegan. Dr. Revers is par 
ticularly anxious to secure some subscribers among ACPA members. The subscription price 
28 German marks per year. Currently a German mark is about 23 cents in American money. 
Subscriptions may be sent by international money order: (available at any of the larger po 
offices) to Echter-Verlag, Wurzburg, Germany. We hope that some of our members in a trul 
Catholic spirit will find it possible to subscribe to the Jahrbuch for their personal use 
or at least induce their libraries to do so. 


PLACEMENT OPPORTUNITY: ST. VINCENT'S HOSPITAL OF NEW YORK CITY 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGISTS: M.A. or equivalent with two years experience. Internship 
accepted as qualifying experience. Ph.D. preferred. Salary and annual increments commen 
surate with experience. Salary range $3500 to $6726. Forty hour work week. Vacation ti 
accumulated at the rate of two days per month. Duties include: diagnostic psychological 
testing of all types of patients; psychological counselling under psychiatric superyision 
development and standardization of special tests; teaching; selection of student nurses. 
Responsibility for administration and interpretation of projective testing expected. If 
interested, please send a summary of education and experience to: Walter J. Coville, Ph.. 
Chief Clinical Psychologist, St. Vincent's Hospital, Spellman Pavilion, 7th Avenue and it 
Street, New York ll, N.Y. 


NEWS BRIEFS 


JOB CHANGES: The new academic year brough a number of changes of employment among 
our members. Dr. Alexander A. Schneiders, retiring ACPA president, transferred from the 
University of Detroit to Fordham University, where he heads the newly formed unit of Psy- 
chological Services....After a year of industrial psychology, Dr. Lawrence T. Dayhaw re- 
turns to the University of Ottawa....Dr. Virginia M. Staudt, ACPA book review editor, wit 
the completion of her Ford Foundation fellowship, has accepted a teaching post on the sta 
of Hunter College....Dr. J. David O'Dea has transferred from the University of Wisconsin © 
haa: State University, where he has been appointed an associate professor of education 

John V. Quaranta has left Manhattan College to assume the chairmanship of the departm 
= psychology at Marymount College, Tarrytown, New York....Miss Rita Y. D'Angelo has been 
appointed an instructor in psychology at Marymount, Tarrytown, while Miss Maureen J. Begl 
has assumed charge of psychology at Marymount's New York City division....Rev. Richard A. 
Terry, C.S.C., who recently completed his doctoral studies at Catholic University, is now 


== | 

instructor in the department of psychology at the University of Portland....Brother 
rence Joseph, F.M.S. has assumed the duties of director of guidance at Mount St. Michael 
demy, New York....Mr. Anthony J. Summo and Mr. Benjamin S. Alimena have been appointed 
the faculty of Manhattan College as instructors in psychology....Dr. John H. McCormack 
now on the staff of the V.A. Hospital at Kansas City, Missouri....Mr. William J. 

nberger has been appointed an instructor in the department of psychology at Duquesne 
versity, Pittsburgh. 


_ OTHER NEWS: Dr. Michael Erdelyi is on a Fulbright professorship this year in Austria 
sre he will lecture in industrial and applied psychology, during one semester in the Univ- 
sity of Vienna and during the other in the University of Graz....Dr. Salvatore G. DiMichael 
le three appearances on the program at the annual meeting of the National Rehabilitation 
sociation, held in Miami the week of October 26th....Rev. Theodore V. Purcell, S.J., of 

> psychology department of Loyola University, Chicago, has received two grants for research 
oe area of social and industrial relations and is currently on leave from the department 
conduct this research....Dr. James F. Garrett, of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
been re-elected chairman of the National Council on Psychological Aspects of Disability. 


_ OTHER DEVELOPMENTS: St. Louis University presented its first Institute in Special Ed- 
ation, sponsored by the Department of Education in cooperation with the Department of Spec- 
| Education of the Archdiocese of St. Louis, June 11-19. Dr. Walter L. Wilkins, director 
‘the department of psychology at St. Louis University, Rev. Charles I. Doyle, S.J. director 
the Loyola Center for Child Guidance, Chicago, and Dr. Salvatore G. DiMichael, Consultant, 
ychological Services, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, participated....The Georgetown 
iversity Psychological Services Bureau, organized a year ago, has moved to larger quarters. 
the present time, emphasis is on a reading program for undergraduates and development of a 
ading improvement laboratory. Rev. Albert F. Gaur, S.J.director of the bureau, is currently 
leave of absence to continue his studies at Catholic University....Under the direction of 
vy; Vincent V. Herr , S.J-, staff members of the Psychology Department at Loyola University, 
icugo, conducted an all-day institute on mental health for the Sisters of St. Casmir in 
icago....Rev. John F. Gilson, S.J. directed the Fordham University Institute on Religious 

i Sacerdotal Vocations, July 29-30. Participating in a panel discussion on the Use of Psy- 
Slogical Tests in the Selection of Candidates were Sr. Mary Martina, C.S.S.F., of Madonna 
llege, Livonia, Michigan, Rev. William C. Bier, S.J.,of Fordham University, and Mr. George 
Cassidy, clinical psychologist at St Vincent's Hospital, Harrison, N.Y. 


| BOOK REVIEW SECTION 
anemone 
ite, Victor, 0.P. GOD AND THE UNCONSCIOUS. Chicago: Regnery, 1953. 


_ This book consists of a collection of essays and addresses by the author on the general 
bDject of depth psychology and religion. Thus, among others, there are chapters on: The 
conscious and God, the Frontiers of Theology and Psychology, Revelation and the Unconscious, 
ese aia and Ethics, and Devils and Complexes. These papers were not all written at the 
time, nor addressed to the same people, so that there is, as the author appreciates, un- 
mness of subject matter and treatment. The first two chapters of the book are, however, 
sented here for the first time and were to have constituted the beginning of a projected 
k on God and the Unconscious, and they remain now to serve as an introduction to the 
cellanea which make up the present volume and to give the book its title. 


The depth psychology which Father White espouses is entirely of the Jungian variety. 

is mentioned a number of times throughout the book, but usually on the.unfavorable end 
comparison with Jung. It is quite clear that the author does not agree with Dalbiez, 
tain and others on the validity of a distinction between the method and the philosophy 
ud, and feels that only Jung's psychology furnishes the basis for a synthesis with 
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y 
Catholic thought. re ae . 


The book contains the author's reflections over a period of twelve years and offers 
many excellent observations and insights bearing on the relation between depth psychology 
and religion. Some portions are real gems, as for instance the chapter on The Analyst 
and the Confessor, first published in THE COMMONWEAL in 1948. However, it seems to this 
reviewer that the dominant impression engendered by the book is likely to be one of con- 
fusion. The unéertainty in the mind of the reader is due partly to the esoteric nature 
of much of the discussion, and partly to the difficulty experienced in discerning Father 
White's viewpoint. On the principal point, for instance, of God and the unconscious, 
this reviewer, even upon re-reading, could not determine whether the author considered 
these two concepts to be juxtaposed or identified (p. 28). After considering the history 
of the unconscious, the author writes: "This sketchy historical account will hardly solv 
the problem of the relationship of 'God and the Unconscious’, nor enable us to state exac’ 
what the problem is, or even if there be any such problem." (p.35). Similarly, after hi: 
discussion of the important question of the distinction between mental disorder and dia- 
bolical influence, he concludes: "...and we would offer for expert consideration the 
suggestion that, while the meanings are different, each term (i.e. 'devils' and ‘complexe: 
may be, and commonly is, referable to the selfsame phenomenon or occurrence." (p.189). 01 
looks in vain in the author's discussion of the latter question for any reference to the 
Catholic principle that natural explanations are always to be accepted until proven anad- 
equate. 


The appendix on Analytical Psychology by Father Geghard Frei, Professor of Comparatir 
Religion and Psychology at Schoneck-bei-Beckenried, Switzerland, confirms the impression « 
the predominantly esoteric nature of Jung’ 5 psychology. The discussion there on the rela: 
tion between trinity and quaternity, between God and man, is very illuminating, but the 
treatment can hardly be considered an introduction for the uninitiate into Jung's psychol- 
ogy, despite the fact that it does contain "succinct explanations of most of Jung's prin- 
cipal concepts." (p. x). It is much more truly a profound discussion "on the frontiers ot 
theology and depth psychology," as Father White says of it elsewhere in his preface. 


Jung contributes a forward to the volume, which offers little of positive value, but 
negatively furnishes information of considerable significance. Speaking of the theologiar 
and the empiricist, Jung says: "Both can apparently use the same concept and are then 
bound to acknowledge, to their amazement, that they are speaking of two different things. 
Take, for example, the word "God'. The theologian will naturally assume that the meta- 
physical Ens Absolutum is meant. The empiricist, on the contrary, does not dream of such 
a far-reaching assumption, which strikes him as downright. impossible, but when he uses 
this word he just as naturally means a mere statement, at most an archetypal motif which 
performs such statements." (p. xvii). It seems significant that Jung chooses to make this 
point in commenting on Father White's book. To this reviewer, the above-quoted words of 
Jung serve to re-enforce the suspicion that many Catholics, reacting against Freud, have 
embraced Jung more for what he said than what he meant. It may perhaps be legitimate for 
us to interpret Jung's references to God in our own terms, but it seems important to reco; 
nize that this is not Jungian psychology. 


Fordham University } William C. Bier, S.J. 
New York, N.Y. ; 


Recktenwald, Lester N. GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING. Washington: Catholic University Pres: 
Pp. xiv +192. $3.00 : ; 1953 


From his extensive experience as a counselor and educator, the author has written a 
comprehensive survey of educational and vocational guidance that might profitably be used 
for any introductory exploration of these fields. With remarkable brevity he has covered 
these areas in a style that approaches outline form ‘and yet, for the most part, possesses 
sufficient annotation to be clear and understandable. 


a 


Recktenwald has put together in one place and in logical sequence isolated items 

pieces of information that are discussed in journals and books as academic theory and 
lated to the day-to-day operation of the counselor, and has given them meaning. He 
added much in the way of forms and techniques that have been developed and tested by 

own wealth of experience. At one time he effectively introduces the novice to the field, 
vocabulary, practices, principles and experts and even to its conflicting theories. The 
hor demonstrates unusual ability in integrating principles and techniques in a concise, 

st terse,point-by-point notation. As a text, the numerous references and carefully 

ected up-to-date bibliography provides adequate supplementation. 


Recktenwald's organization and arrangement of material effectively begins with simple 
ative orientation and progresses to the complex technical discussion of such areas as 
bistical techniques and evaluation of counseling. In these latter areas, the author 
s a technical knowledge on the part of the reader that is not kh keeping with the 
tively elementary exposition of the earlier chapters. For example, in the chapter 
t includes material’ on statistical techniques as they are encountered in psychological 
ting, he gives brief and lucid discussion of the terms used but he does not point out 
— meaning these may have to the test purchaser or test user, or for the interpretation 
fhe individual's test performance. Similarly in a section entitled "Counseling from 
t Blanks", the novice is apt to be led to the misinterpretation that counseling is done 
the basis of test results only. The relatively greater proportion of space devoted to 
ting may add to that impression. Furthermore, since the title stresses Guidance and 
iseling the inclusion of more complete case material to illustrate the know-how of 
aseling and a section on personal problems common among counselees would have been welcome 
itions. These are just a few instances which suffer from the brevity that is employed 
effectively throughout the book, but they do not detract from its value as a splendid 
poduction to these currently very popular fields. Undoubtedly the next edition will 
fect the few typographical errors, minor inaccuracies and inconsistencies in notation 
f might cause some confusion. 


The Table of Contents and the nine page Index are as full and complete as one could wish. 
addition, these 192 pages include a twenty page Appendix and throughout, the book is 
srially strengthened by illustrative forms, tables, charts and figures. For those who | 

> their material in Digest form, Recktenwald's book is to be heartily recommended. It 
cefreshing to find so much, so well-covered generally, in so short a form. 


adiocesan Vocational Service . ' Genevieve P. Hunter- 
York, N.Y. os 


sin, Joseph. PSYCHOANALYSIS AND PERSONALITY. Translated by George Lamb. 
tr York: Sheed & Ward, 1953. Pp. xiv + 310. $4.00 


| This translation of Psychoanalyse will be welcomed by psychology and social work 

shers who are looking for reference materials to help students in the integration of 

rn psychology with Christian thought. The author's attempt at a scientific evaluation 
living” psychoanalysis offers the student a chance to gain a deeper knowledge of the 

lex dynamism of personality and a more profound appreciation of the Catholic psychologists 
tion in the field of modern personality theory. However, Father Nuttin, professor of 
hology at the University of Louvain, states a somewhat different purpose for his book. 

ms “at integrati sychoanalysis with the whole science of psycholo and at making 
itive contribution to the study of normal personality dynamics from the point of view 
neral psychology" (p. vii).- 


After a preliminary survey of Freudian psychoanalysis, the author discusses the system 
science and philosophy, as a therapeutic method, and as a psychology of the Unconscious. 
ning chapters are distinguished by many excellent critical observations on such 

S as psychosexual development, dream symbolism, free association, repression, 


ae 
transference, sublimation, and the Unconscious with its relationship to freedom, morality, 
and religion. The author's concept of "psychic intimacy" deserves attention in any con- 
sideration of the Unconscious. . 


In his effort to "place" psychoanalysis in the stream of therapeutic methods, the 
author touches lightly on some concepts of Horney, Adler, Rank, Alexander and others. 
He barely nods to non-analytic techniques, with the exception of client-centered therapy. 
About a third of the chapter on therapy reveals the author's sympathetic understanding 
and maturely critical attitude toward Rogers' principles and techniques. 


The chief aim of the present work is the presentation of a dynamic structure of 
personality from the point of view of general psychology. The author sets aside the 
one-sidedly pathological view taken by psychoanalysis and sketches a theory of normal per- 
sonality consonant with the positive principle of self-actuation. By opposing his end- 
ogenous development of personality to Freud's concept of growth through conflict, the auth 
weakens the influence of repression and of the Unconscious. His theory revolves about 
self-realization through active integration of behavior patterns induced by needs which ar 
rooted in the psychophysical organism and experienced on several functional levels. These 
needs are two: the need for self-preservation and dévelopment and the need for contact 
and exchange. In its present form, this theory is little more than a statement of funda-- 
mentals. As the author recognizes, there is yet wanting "an increasingly precise analysis 
of the many components which make up the unity and complexity of human life" (p.256). 


A brief summary of Adler's "Individual Psychology" is appended to the volume along 
with an annotated bibliography of more than 150 titles. In view of the author's argument 
against mere "tissue needs" one wonders how Murray's theory of personality deserves a ratii 
of “excellent”. 


Loyola University Louis B. Snider, S.J. 
Chicago, Illinois. . 


Knapp, Robert H. PRACTICAL GUIDANCE METHODS. ‘ New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953 
Pp. xi # 320. $4.25 


This book will probably prove most useful to the classroom teacher who has no trainin, 
in guidance and counseling. It is written to apply at both the secondary and the elementa: 
level, but contains more material for the elementary school level. The chapters on method: 
of instructional grouping, health needs, slow learners, gifted children and handicapped 
children will appeal to teachers faced with problems of ‘special education who have had no 
training in this area. 


The person with training in counseling and guidance will not find much new material 
in this book. Those whose orientation visualizes guidance as something done to pupils 
will like the book. Those of us who conceive of guidance as something done with punils wi. 
be a little shocked to read such statements as: "A superior student enrolled in a 
non-challenging course which is not required should be removed to a course more in keeping 
with his abilities." (p. 12) (Italics are reviewer's throughout.) "The guidance function 
of orienting and adjusting the pupil to a new type of learning experience..." (p.34) 

"He (the special counselor) is in a position to study each child carefully, to analyze his 
abilities and needs, and to recommend adjustments." (p.59) "This person (the principal 
guidance officer) would probably be either the home-room teacher, the professional counsel 
or a teacher counselor..." (p. 60) "The above suggestions merely indicate the approach whi: 
can be followed in adjusting and guiding pupils from group to group." (p. 139) 


Tools and techniques are discussed briefly in the first chapter. The best discussion 
covers use of the autobiography, personal data forms and cumulative records. The weakest 
part of this chapter is that dealing with tests, particularly tests of personal adjustment 


- (“= 4 
The chapter dealing with grouping techniques is a good coverage of the various methods 
rouping students for instruction. It suffers somewhat from use of the term "guiding" 
. the author means "placement". The book as a whole could have benefited from a more 
sise definition of guidance and pupil personnel services. 


In general the counseling psychologist will complain about the tendency of the book to 
st pupils" and to stress guidance by relatively untrained school personnel. Psycholog- 

_ questions are raised by such statements as: "Every experience which a student has, 

her in regular classes or in extraclass activities, has possibilities of behavior modif- 
ion." (p. 73) "The best measures to use in determining readiness of children for entrance 
school are chronological age and physical development." (p. 132) 


‘University of Kansas William C. Cottle, Ed.D. 
rence, Kansas 


? = 
ron, Henri THE SENSATIONS: THEIR FUNCTIONS, PROCESSES AND MECHANISMS 
lew Haven: Yale University Press, 1952. Pp. xxiii+69. $6.00 


Henri Pieron, director of the laboratories of Physiological Psychology at the 
bonne, and editor of L'Anné psychologique since 1912, has accomplished in this book 
asterful synthesis and summary of the results of laboratory investigations in sensory 
chology, particularly of the French and German literature in the field. Consequently 
volume must be highly recommended to advanced American students as an additional standard 
erence for our knowledge of the sensations. It is a useful and worthy companion and 
plement to such recent Wiley publications as Geldard's, The Human Senses, and the section, 


nsory Processes," in Stevens's Handbook of Experimental Psychology. 


In Part One (pp. 1-42) the author discusses the reciprocal effects of stimulation of 
internal environment and the sensory mechanisms, differentiation and specificity, and 
classification of sensations. Part Two (pp. 43-119) covers the various forms of 
itation: mechanical, thermal, luminous, chemical and algic. Part Three (pp. 120-199) 
siders the basis for qualitative discriminations among chromatic sensations, sounds, 
urs and tastes. Part Four (pp. 200-411) is devoted to the spatial and temporal aspects 
sensations, and to the discrimination and evaluation of intensities. 


The volume has been competently translated by M.H. Pirenne of Aberdeen, Scotland, and 
- Abbott of London. The Bibliography and Author Index are extensive. The Index of 
jects is relatively inadequate. As might be expected in a volume of the kind, the 
hor's philosophy is little in evidence. 


Catholic University Henry R. Burke, S.S. 
hington, D. C. 


INDEX OF BOOKS REVIEWED IN VOLUME III OF THE NEWSLETTER 


Books are listed alphabetically by author. The reviewer's name appears in parentheses 
er the title of the book. The number at the far right refers to the issue of the 
SLETTER in which the review is to be found. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW AS OF OCTOBER 15, 1953 


Brown, J.S. et al. CURRENT THEORY AND RESEARCH IN MOTIVATION. A SYMPOSIUM. 
Lincoln, Neb.: University of Nebraska Press, 1953. Pp. v 4 193. $2.00 


Dempsey, eee PSYCHOLOGY FOR EVERYONE. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1953 
Pp. 99. 2.25 


Daniel, R.S. & Louttit, C.M. PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS IN PSYCHOLOGY. New York: Prentice- 


Dollard, J., Auld, F. & White , Alice M. STEPS IN PSYCHOTHERAPY. New York: Macmillan, 
Pp. ix # 222. $3.50 | 


Kubie, Susan H. & Landau, Gertrude GROUP WORK WITH THE AGED. New York: International 
Universities Press, 1953. Pp. 214. $3.50 | & 


Mowrer, O.H. PSYCHOTHERAPY: THEORY AND RESEARCH. New York: Ronald, 1953. 
Pp. xviii 4 700. $10.00. 


Tyler, Leona E. THE WORK OF THE COUNSELLOR. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts » 1953. 
Pp. xi # 323. $3.00. 
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THE AMERTCAN CATHOLIC PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIA TION 
An Organization of Professionally Qualified Catholic Psychologists Founded in 1948 


President: Rev. Charles A. Curran President-Elect: Rev. Vincent V. Herr, S.J. 
Executive-Secretary: Rev. William C. Bier,S.J. Treasurer: Dr. M. Gertrude Reiman : 


Additional members of the Board of Directors: Dr. William A. Kelly, Br. Roger Philip, F.S. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AT THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


by 


John W. Stafford, C.S.V. 


In the fall of 1889, Edward A. Pace, 

was to become the first head of the de- 
rtment of psychology at Catholic Univer- 
ty, matriculated at Leipzig to study psy- 
Ology under Wundt. At that time there 
re only about half a dozen psychological 
boratories in the United States. Pace had 
=n sent to Europe to prepare himself to. 
ach philosophy. He was also the personal 
issary of the first Catholic University 
ctor, Archbishop Keane. Keane had asked 
se to "take the measure of" certain per- 
us who had been recommended for positions 
the University. One of these was Mercier, 
> at that time was not receiving much sup- 
st in his plans to revive scholastic phil- 
phy in Belgium. Mercier tentatively ac- 
ted Pace's invitation to come to Catholic 
iversity. When the Belgian bishops heard 
this, they became more interested in Mer- 
1r. What happened under Mercier at Lou- 
in is well known. It is interesting to 
culate what might have happened to psy- 
ylogy at Catholic University, and for that 
ster to philosophy in the United States, 
i Mercier come. 


Pace who had studied the physical sci- 
es at several European universities before 
ng to Leipzig, stayed with Wundt for two 
irs, returning in 1891 to teach at Catholic 
versity, equipped with a Ph.D. and much 
joratory apparatus. He did not return to a 
aartment of psychology, for there was none; 
‘was there a department or faculty of phi- 
‘ophy. There was only the faculty of theol- 
rs in its "division of the moral sciences" 
e taught natural and revealed ethics, lit- 
yy, canon law, ascetical theology--and psy- 
logy! One of the missions Archbishop 
ine had given Pace in Europe was to get in- 
mation regarding the best means of having 
. faculties of philosophy and letters grow 
, of the faculty of theology. This devel- 
lent, which of course affected psychology, 
le later. 


Pace taught in 1891 the following courses: 
Experimental Psychology "including the nervous 
system, mental activity under normal and abnor- 
mal conditions such as those produced by insan- 
ity and hypnosis"; Rational Psychology: "the 
soul and its relation to the body"; and General 
Psychology: that of "different kinds of men, 
animals and plants. General relation between 
physiological and psychic orders." This course 
is "illustrated by most modern scientific appa- 
ratus, imported expressly for the purpose by the 
professor". (Quotations from University An- 
nouncements.) In 1893 Pace added Theory of 
mental evolution and abnormal study, and Psycho- 
logical "Academy: “discussion and reading papers. 
In 1096 he taught Cosmic Philosophy, in which 
he considered the "fundamental concepts of Nat- 
ural science in their bearing upon the princi- 
ples of metaphysics". He also had now a separ- 


ate course in Psychological Laboratory. 


Although courses in psychology had been 
taught since 1891, they were really considered 
as courses in philosophy. The first sign of 
any independence for psychology appears in 1898, 
When the word "psychology" appears for the first 
time in the index of the University Announce- 
ments. In 1895, the single faculty of the Univ- 
ersity, that of theology, was divided. Pace be- 
came the dean of the school of philosophy; his 
courses in psychology were taught in that school. 
As dean he controlled admission policy; he ex- 
pected that applicants "must have completed a 
classical and mathematical college course and 
possess a fair knowledge of Elementary Physical 
Sciences, General History, and the English Lan- 
guage, or its equivalent". In a reorganization 
of faculties and departments in 1905, a depart- 
ment of psychology, along with departments of 
metaphysics, ethics, logic and cqsmology, were 
set up within the school of philosophy. The 
department of psychology in that year boasted 
of a laboratory "consisting of eight rooms on 
the third and fourth floors of McMahon Hall, 
four rooms for experimental work, with the 
electric current available". In that year 


new courses in Social Psychology and Phys- 
iology were added. 


One of Pace's early students was Father 
Duffy, later to become famous as the chap- 
lain of the Fighting Sixty-ninth. As is 
well known, another early student was Father 
Thomas V. Moore. When Father Moore express- 
ed to Pace an interest in studying under him 
he was sent first to study mathematics and 
science; the 1899 University Yearbook re- 
cords one Thomas V. Moore, "student of the 
physical sciences". Moore took his degree 
in psychology with Pace in 1903. That fall 
he began as a "teaching fellow” to lecture 
in psychology at Catholic University's In- 
stitute of Pedagogy in New York. In 1904 he 
went to Leipzig to study under Wundt. After 
three semesters he had to leave Leipzig be- 
cause of a condition diagnosed as tubercu- 
losis. He remained in a sanitorium in the 
Black Forest for nearly a year. On his re- 
turn to the United States in 1906 he was ap- 
pointed chaplain to the Catholic students at 
the University of California at Berkeley. 

It was there that he completed the research 
he had begun in Wundt's laboratory on "The 
Process of Abstraction"; he also studied 
there physiology and chemistry until 1909. 
In that year he returned to Washington to 
teach philosophy at the Paulist House of 
Studies, and psychology at Catholic Univer- 
sity. 


Moore soon became convinced of the need 
for a medical degree in order to establish 
a psychological clinic. Accordingly he be- 
gan to study medicine at Georgetown, con- 
tinued at Munich in 1913, and took his M.D. 
at Hopkins in 1915. He returned to the Uni- 
versity to open his clinic at Providence 
Hospital in Washington in January, 1916. By 
this time the University courses in psychol- 
ogy were listed separately from philosophy, 
and the faculties properly identified. The 
staff of Drs. Sauvage, Ulrich and Pace were 
offering the following nine courses in psy- 
chology: General, Elementary, Experimental, 
Social, General and Comparative, Advanced 


Experimental, Physiological, Psychology of hology of 


Learning Processes, Animal Psychology, ree 
search in Human and Animal Psychology. 


1915 Moore began teaching Sire 
Psychology of the Thought Processes". In 
1916 he taught the first University clinical 
course: A Clinic for the Examination of De- 
fective Children. Ulrich in that year taught 
Invertebrate Animal Psychology and courses 


in Neurology and Neurological Techniques. 


uates 13 Ph.D's and 26 M.Ais. 


- 


After World War I the department experi: 
enced new growth. Nineteen courses, incluadl 
Criminal Psychology and Folk Psychology, were 
listed; thirteen of these were taught by Fat 
Moore, who had replaced Dr. Pace in the direc 
tion of the department. In 1921 it became 
possible for a student to major in psychology} 
students were" required 6 choose a problem of 
research for their dissertation that may be — 
attacked by empirical methods. They must als 
acquaint themselves in a practical manner wit 
the problems which a psychologist may be call 
upon to handle in a school, clinic, and the © 
vocational bureau”. In the same year, the 
first course in Psychiatry was offered. In] 
the Department of Psychology was set up withi 
the newly organized Graduate School of Arts « 
Sciences. 


In 1937 the Providence Hospital Clinic 
was transferred to the campus, where since tk 
it has been known as the Child Center. In 19 
the department became the Department of Psyck 
ogy and Psychiatry when it was enlarged by a 
Rockefeller Foundation grant. In 1946 withir 
the department was established a VA counselin 
center. In 1947 the department was approved 
for training in clinical psychology by the VA 
In 1948 a University Counseling Center was es 
tablished. Since 1950 the department has bee 
receiving an annual training grant for clinic 


psychology from the United States Public Heal 


Service. Present emphases in the department 
are on clinical psychology and clinical couns 
ing, in the training of research workers in p 
chology and in the preparation of teachers fo 
colleges and universities. The peak of regis 
tration in the graduate program was in 1950-5 


with 150 students; enrollment in the fall of 


1952 was 71 graduate students. In 1952 the 

department turned out its largest number of g 
Present policy 
is one of very rigid admission procedures in 


der to cut the enrollment still more, and of 


concentration in a relatively few areas of tr 
ing. Doctoral training is emphasized; termin 


masters are tolerated; there have never been 
many undergraduates. 


(Those interested in a more detailed history 
the department should consult "Psychology at 
the Catholic University of America", pages 
38-62 of The Driving Forces of Human Nature. 
T.V. Moore, New York, Grune and Stratton, 19 
and "Undergraduate Psychology at at Catholic Un 
ersity", by John W. Stafford, in The America 
Psychologist, 1950, 5, 670-672.) 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY AT LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO 


Louis B. Snider, S.J. 


The Department of Psychology at Loyola 
iversity, Chicago, is now in the year of 
s silver jubilee; but its origins can be 
aced back far beyond 1927. First official 
cognition of scientific psychology at Loy- 
@ appears in the catalogue of 1910 with 
e offering of Physiological Psychology to 
udents preparing to teach. The catalogue 
ates: "This is a course in applied psy- 
ology and is intended to supplement the 
urse in rational psychology." From that 
me until the establishment of the depart- 
ntal system in 1926, courses in psychology 
re listed under education, sociology, and 
flosophy. 


In 1913, the newly opened School of Soc- 
logy, under Rev. Frederic Siedenburg, S.J., 


Pered a course in Biological and Psychic 
stors in Dependency and Delinguency. Other 


wrses in the same vein followed within a 


y years: Social Psychiatry, Social Psy- 
logy,and Social Pathology. It was during 


sse early years of psychology at Loyola 

it Dr. William Healy, founder of the In- 
tute for Juvenile Research, lectured at 
> university as a member of the faculty. 


Courses in Child Study, soon enlarged 
include the adolescent period under the 
jle Paidology, and Educational Psychology 
‘e introduced in 1917. General Psychology, 
earing for the first time in 1919 under 
name of irical Psychology, was offered 
credit in philosophy. The first mention 
a laboratory course in psychology, again 
ted as philosophy, appeared in 1920. 
re is no evidence, however, that facili- 

S were adequate for experimental work be- 
e Rev. George H. Mahowald, S.J., began to 
ip a psychological laboratory in 1927. 


From the beginning, Father Mahowald 
essed experimental psychology as basic to 
m grounding in scientific procedure, re- 
dless of the student's area of concentra- 
n; and the two subsequent chairmen of the 
artment, Rev. Charles I. Doyle, S.J., 


(1933-1945) and Rev. Vincent V. Herr, S.J., 
(1945---), strengthened the position of ex- 
perimental psychology in the university. 

In 1933, Father Doyle, fresh from his doctor- 


ate studies at St. Louis University, arrived 


at Loyola and set up a new laboratory on the 
Lake Shore Campus: a shop and eight small 
units including a photographic and optical 
dark room. In 1941, he opened a laboratory 
for students in the Downtown School. After 
the acquisition of Lewis Towers in 1946, 
Father Herr increased the laboratory facil- 
ities on both campuses so that at the present 
time there is adequate accomodation for forty 
students in a course. Meanwhile, offerings 

in experimental psychology have been increased 
to six undergraduate and five graduate courses. 
The latter consist of experiments in sei .ory 
and perceptual processes, motor processes and 
learning, thought processes, social psychology, 
and dynamic psychology. 


Aware of the need for Catholic interpre- 
tation of scientific data in psychology, since 
its inception the department has taken full 
responsibility for the teaching of Rational 
Psychology at Loyola; and each teacher seeks 
to integrate his courses with the basic phil- 
osophy of man as understood by the Catholic 
Church. To this same end, Father Herr has 
written several brief textbooks: An Introd- 
uction to General Psychology, How we Influence 
One Another, and Individual Experiments in 
Psychology. While at Loyola (1936-1944), 

Dr. Alexander A. Schneiders, assisted by Father 
Doyle, wrote Outline of Rational Psychology. 


As early as 1924 the seeds of training in 
clinical psychology were sown in two courses 
listed under education: Psychopathic, Retarded, 
and Mentally Defective Children and Introduction 
to Clinical Psychology. Other courses gradually 
appeared after the department was organized. 

In 1934, Miss Marcella Twomey taught the first 
practice course in individual psychological 
testing. Her emphasis on the Stanford-Binet 
and on the importance of individual differences 
has enabled more than a dozen Loyola graduates 


-2. 


to work in the Bureau of Child Study of the 
Chicago Public Schools. 


Seeing the need for Catholic training in 
clinical psychology, Father Doyle opened the 
Loyola Center for Child Guidance and Psychol- 
ogical Service in 1941. From a modest begin- 
ning in a loft above a cigar store just out- 
side the Loop, dependent upon volunteer work 
from a small group of alumnae, and finally 
granted financial aid by Catholic Charities 
and Loyola University, the Center has grown 
into one of the major institutions of its kind 
under Catholic auspices in the United States. 
In the eleven years: of its existence, it has 
effectively fulfilled its twofold purpose of 
community service and practical training for 
clinical psychologists. More than four thous- 
and clients have sought help at the Center; 
and some fifty graduate students have gained 
clinical experience in interviewing, testing, 
counseling, remedial reading, and play therapy. 
Today the Center, staffed by approximately six 
full-time clinical workers and about the same 
number of part-time graduate students doing 
clinical work under supervision, boasts of 
thirteen consultation rooms in Lewis Towers. 


After World War II, in step.with the 
sudden increase of pace in clinical psychol- 
ogy, Loyola éxpanded its course offerings in 
personality testing. Dr. Frank J. Kobler, who 
had finished his graduate work at the Univer- 
sigy of Chicago before serving for four years 
as a clinical psychologist in the Army, joined 
the Loyola faculty in 1946. Through his 
efforts and teaching of projective techniques, 
further impetus was given to the study of clin- 
ical psychology. As more and more of Father 
Doyle's time was demanded by the Center, Father 
Herr, who had come to |, Loyola in 1939 after 
studying under Karl Buhler at Vienna and tak- 
ing his doctorate from the University of Bonn, 
assumed the chairmanship of the department in 
1945. He widened opportunities for practical 
experience in the clinical field by collabera- 
tion with the Department of Psychiatry in the 
Stritch School of Medicine of Loyola Univer- 
sity and placed students of clinical psychol- 
ogy under supervisors in the psychiatric wards 
of Mercy and Loretto hospitals, at Cook County 
Psychopathic Hospital, and at Chicago State 
Hospital. 


In 1948, offerings in applied psychology 
were strengthened by the addition of Dr. Ed- 
mund P. Marx to the department. Graduate of 


‘Doctorate on eleven. 


Ohio State University and one+time a 


tor there, Dr. Marx came to Loyola from 
private practice as an occupational anal 
q 

_ But the practical side of psycholog 
not been allowed to overshadow the theor 
The role of Rational Psychology in the 
ration of instruction has been mentioned 
Seminars serve to integrate theory and p 
tice still further. The department star 
with two seminars: one in Psychological 
Theory and the other in Psychological Re 
In twenty-five years, seminar offerings 
grown to the present number which includ 


Contemporary Psychological Literature, F 


analysis, Teaching of Psychology in the 
eral-Arts College, Theories of Intellige 


and Intellectual Cognition, Theories of 
and Conation, Gestalt Ps sychology, Th Theor 
Instinct and Emotion, Theories of Person 
and Character, Theories of Learnii » and 
vanced Statistics. 


The Graduate School was organized a 
ola in 1926. At the start, prerequisite 
admission to candidacy for a degree in p 
chology were lenient. Students were per 
to enroll with a background of ten semes 
hours in psychology. In 1934, this requ 
ment was raised to twenty hours and shor 
thereafter to twenty-four. Four of the 
graduate courses are specified: General 
Rational, and two courses in Experimenta 


Laboratory. 


The first degree of Master of Arts 
psychology was conferred by Loyola in 19 
The Ph.D. was not offered until 1946. B 
degrees are awarded in the following fie 
experimental, social and personality, cl 
and applied social. The M.A. and Ph.D. 
educational psychology are offered by th 
partment of Education for work taken joi 
with the Department of Psychology. To d 
the Master's degree in psychology has be 
conferred on eighty-two students and the 
These students rep 
sent graduates of thirty-eight colleges 
universities (fourteen non-Catholic and 
twenty-four Catholic) throughout the Uni 
States. Currently, there are approximat 


“ninety graduate students enrolled in the 


partment of Psychology at Loyola. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AT ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


by 


Francis T. Severin, S.J. 


The first course in experimental 
psychology to be offered at Saint Louis 
University appeared in the curriculum 
of the School of Philosophy and Science 
in 1891. By 1902 its scope had been ex- 
tended to include appropriate topics 
from biology and physiology and the titl 
changed from Sense Psychology to Natural 
Psychology. This two-semester course 
was considered a prerequisite for Rat- 


ional Psychology. 


Interest in psychology was further 
stimulated by the appointment of Father 
Hubert Gruender as Professor of Psychol- 
ogy in 1913. Born in Westphalia, Ger- 
many in 1870, he entered the Society of 
Jesus in 1890 and was sent to teach mod- 
ern languages at Saint Ignatius College, 
Cleveland, Ohio in 1895. After complet- 
ing his studies for the priesthood he 
joined the faculty of Saint Louis Univ- 
ersity where he remained until his death 
in 1940, except for a leave of absence 
to study psychology first at Columbia 
University and the following year at the 
University of Bonn. 


For many years Gruender taught a 
two-semester integrated course in rat- 
ional and experimental psychology which 
included class demonstrations and labor- 
atory work on a voluntary basis. His 
experiments in simultaneous color con- 
trast and the musical aspects of audi- 
tion brought him into close contact with 
faculty members of the School of Medicin 
who frequently invited him to lecture on 
the psychological implications of medi- 
cal practice. 


Father Gruender was an accomplished 
pianist and throughout life music contin- 
ued to be his chief diversion. Each sem- 
ester he taught a course in music appre- 
ciation which was attended by students 
from several divisions of the University. 
Many of them returned to audit his course 
a second and a third time. His record 
player with its battery of loud speakers 
of his own design compared favorably with 
the best equipment on the market. 


Several of Gruender's early publica- 
tions were printed in pamphlet form for 
the use of his students. His more exten- 
sive works include: Free Will (1911), 
Psychology Without a Soul (1912), An In- 
troductory Course in Experimental Psy- 
chology (1920), Experimental Psycholo 
Tisza) and Problems in Psychology (1937). 
Interspersed among his other publications 
were several compositions in sacred music. 


In 1922 Father Raphael McCarthy, a 
former student of Gruender, expressed a 
desire to major in psychology. The follow- 
ing year he spent at Saint Louis Univer- 
sity strengthening his background in this 
area. Three of his courses, neuroanatomy, 
physiology, and pharmacology, were taken 
in the School of Medicine. From 1923 to 
1925 he studied at the University of Lon- 
don under the direction of Dr. Francis 
Aveling. 


On McCarthy's return to Saint Louis 
the Department of Psychology was formal- 
ly organized under the direction of Father 
Gruender and s graduate program initiated. 
Seven MA's were granted in the following 


204 


year. The first doctorate was con- 
ferred on Rev. Charles I. Doyle, S.J. 
in 1933. In 1927 the chairmanship 
of the Department passed to Father 
McCarthy. 


McCarthy's Training the Adolescent 
appeared in 1934. Safeguarding Mental 
Health was in manuscript form when he 
was called to the presidency of Mar- 
quette University in 1936. 


Due to the loss of Father McCarthy 
and the growing burden of service cour- 
ses in several divisions of the Univer- 
sity, graduate work in psychology was 
curtailed between the years 1939 and 
1949. A sufficient number of graduate 
courses were offered to provide for 
MA minors in psychology. 


After serving two terms in office 
at Marquette University, Father McCar- 
thy returned to Saint Louis University 
in 1944 where he remained until he was 
named President of Regis College, Den- 
ver, Colorado in 1947. 


The senior member of the present 
staff in length of service is Dr. Fran- 
cis L. Harmon who came to Saint Louis 
University in 1934 from his doctoral 
studies at Columbia University. His 
dissertation was completed under the 
direction of Dr. Albert Poffenberger. 
In 1938 Harmon was granted a leave of 
absence to study philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Louvain. His Principles of 
Psychology which appeared about this 
time was rewritten in 1951. Understand 
ing Personality, published in 1948, is 
in the process of revision. Professor 
Harmon is currently engaged in a series 
of research problems concerning the re- 
lationship of energy’expenditure to 
certain personality factors. 


Since Dr. Walter L. Wilkins accep- 
ted the chairmanship of the Department 
in 1949, the staff has doubled in size 
and in the scope of its activities. Two 
members of the Department hold regular 
teaching appointments in the School of - 
Medicine. Special courses are also of- 
fered in the Schools of Philosophy and 


‘Seience, Social Service and Nursing, 


Departmental responsibilities includ 
cooperation in the testing, diagnosis, anc 


_ staffing of cases at the Neuropsychiatric 


Clinic as well as active participation in 
the clinical programs of the Cerebral Pal. 
sy Center, the Convulsive Disorders Clini 
and the Speech Clinic. Counselors and ps; 
chometrists are employed and supervised 

for the Veterans Administration Guidance 

Center which operates on the campus. Con 
sulting relationships are maintained with 
the Veterans Hospital, several independen’ 
hospitals affiliated with the University, 
and the Archdiocesan Guidance Center whic! 
has developed an extensive program of tes’ 
ing, guidance, and instruction of except- 
ional children. : 


In 1950 the University purchased a 
three-story building at 3680 Lindell 
Boulevard for the exclusive use of the De. 
partment of Psychology. In addition to 
the usual laboratories, shop, and office 
facilities, the building contains several 
classrooms. 


The principal research carried on 
outside the laboratory is Professor Wil- 
kins' long term study of emotional sta- 
bility and leadership in the U.S. Marine 
Corps. This project is sponsored by the 
Office of Naval Research. 


The Department of Psychology, though 
small, has maintained a constant growth 
through the years. At the present time 
it numbers six full-time and nine part-til 
members. 
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i | PSYCHOLOGY AT FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
| di 

| 


William C. Bier, S.J. 


Psychology as a separate department at 
m has, with the conclusion of the current 
ic year, completed twenty years of exis- 


During this period there have been three 


en, and it seems that the history of the 
ment may appropriately be divided into 

periods on this basis: 
der Rev. Walter G. Summers, 5.3. 1934-38; 


termediate period under Dr. Robert T.Rock, 


939-49; and ¢3) Current period under Rev. 
1G. Keegan, S.J. 1949- the present. 

(1) Inaugural period (1934-38) 
The Rev. Walter G. Summers, S.J., the 
r of the @épartment at Fordham, came to 
logy with a background of science and 
;ophy. His younger days as a teacher were 
a to biology and physics, mostly the lat- 
His first publication was a Textbook on 
mental Physics. After ordination to the 
shood, Father Summers was stationed at 
stown where he first taught philosophy, 
yhysiology in the medical school, and fin- 
for a period of three years, served as 
, of the medical and dental schools. 


Psychology at Fordham developed, as it 

1 many other instances, as an outgrowth of 
sophy. For the first two years he was at 
am, Father Summers was a staff member of 
ailosophy department. For the first year, 
srmal course offerings were philosophical, 
y the following year he was in charge of 
Dlogy in the philosophy department, and 
>signated as professor of rational and em- 


a1 psychology. 


Modern Schools of Psychology, Physiologi- 
sychology, and Experimental Psychology, 


P them carrying philosophical credit, since 


were offered in the department of philoso- 


It was clear that an autonomous depart- 
was in the making, and in the fall of 1933 


ology was established as a separate depart- 


The transition, however, was gradual as 
cted in the titles of the dissertations to 
und in the library for 1933, the last year 
psychology remained under philosophy, and 
the first year of the independent depart- 


(1) Inaugural per- 


In that year Father Summers 
&t such courses as Advanced General Psychol-~ 


In the newly established department of psy- 


chology there were four divisions, or areas of 
study. The first of these was speculative and 
included courses in philosophy. 
visions were: 
| ing such courses 46 Advanced General Psychology, 
History of Psychology, Human Intellect and Will, 
‘Emotions and Sentiments, and the Psychology of 
Mysticism; e 
Physiological Psychology and Experimental Psy- 
chology I and II; and applied, including courses 
like Psychology of Habit and Character, and Func- 
tional Psychology and Esthetics. 


The other di- 
critical and historical, includ- 


rimental, including courses in 


Thirty hours» 
of credit were listed as needed for the master's 
degree in the new department, plus a comprehen- 
sive examination and a dissertation. Of the 
credits required, 18 had to be in psychology, 
and 12 were permitted in allied fields, the 
latter being notably philosophy, education and 
sociology. 


The ties with the philosophy department 
were gradually severed and the growing distinc- 
tion between the two departments was reflected 
in the change of name of the department in 1936 
from the department of psychology to the depart- 
ment of experimental and applied psychology. At 
the same time, the four divisions in the depart- 
ment noted above were dropped, and the minimum 
course credits required for the master's degree 
were reduced from 30 to 24 to conform to the 
general graduate school practice. By 1938 the 
name was again the department of psychology, but 
rational psychology at Fordham has always been 
taught by the philosophy department. 


The genius for organization possessed by 
Father Summers was nowhere better manifested 
than in his inauguration of the psychology de- 
partment at Fordham. He began with a handful 
of students and himself as the only full time 
staff member in 1933, and by 1938 he had seven 
full time and eight part time staff members and 
one of the largest student bodies in the grad- 
vate school. From our perspective of twenty 
years, his vision appears remarkable. He in- 
troduced guidance courses at Fordham, and al- 
though this area was subsequently allocated to 
the school of education in 4 reorganization 
program, he was the one who first appreciated 
its possibilities and its importance. He was 


equally a pioneer in clinical psychology, es- 
tablishing Fordham's Child Gyidance Clinic 


first at St. Vincent's Hospital and then mov- 


ing it to the campus, when the department it- 
self transferred from the Woolworth Building 
in 1937. In yet another area -- experiment- 
al psychology -- Father Summers gave the 
young department an excellent start. Six 
years of research in which he called upon his 
background of physics, physiology, and med- 
icine culminated in the development of the 
Pathometer, an instrument for the accurate 
reeording of emotional reaction, which found 
- its most notable application in the detection 
of deception. 


A heart attack proved fatal to this 
man of action in September 1938, and his 
extraordinary work came to an abrupt end. 
He was then 49 years of age. 


(2) Intermediate period (1939-49) 


Upon the sudden death of Father 
Summers, Dr. Joseph F.Kubis was placed in 
charge of the department for a year, and then 
Dr. Robert T. Rock, Jr. was appointed chair- 
man. Dr. Rock came to the department from 
the school of education, and the latter is 
his particular field, his doctoral work ‘hav- 
ing been taken at Teachers College, Columbia, 
under Edward L. Thorndike. During approxi- 
mately half of Dr. Rock's period of adminis- 
tration of the department he was in the Army, 
for these were the war years, and in his ab- 
sence the administration of the department 
was in the hands of Brother Roger Philip, 
F.S.C. Brother Philip did an extraordinary 
job of keeping the department going with a 
skeleton staff and a dwindling student body. 


At first, psychology at Fordham was ex- 
clusively a graduate school enterprise. It 
was early recognized, however, that Fordham 
should also offer undergraduate training in 
psychology, and by 1939 an undergraduate de- 
partment was established. From the beginning, 
the chairman of the graduate department has 
been head of the undergraduate department as 
well, and the graduate staff also teach the 
undergraduate courses. 


With Dr. Rock's return after the war, 
the psychology department experienced the 
influx of students characteristic of that 
period. There was also an increase in staff, 
and at this time Dr. Anne Anastasi, author 
of Differential Psychology and numerous other 
publications, was added to the staff. 


(3) Current Period (1 resent 
Dr. Rock was superseded as chairman of 


the department in September of 1949 by Revs 
Joseph G. Keegan, S.J. A significant devel- 
opment of the years under Father Keegan's q 
direction has been the growth in the departm 
of Pee ay research on the part of staff m 
bers. | 
The first such project, known as Telev; 
sion Evaluation Project, sponsored by the Na’ 
was under the direction of Dr. Rock, and ran 
for approximately two years, terminating in 
1951. The second such project, begun in 195 
was under the direction of Dr. Kubis, and in 
vestigated Fatal Ground Accidents in the U.S 
Air Force. In 1951, Dr. William J.E. Crissy 
a part time member of the staff, undertook a 
investigation of the Reliability and Validit 
of the Psychiatric Interview as a Screening 
and Selection Technique in the Submarine Ser 
vice. This project was an ONR contract. Dr 
Anastasi (together with Dr. J.P. Foley of 
Psychological Corporation) has completed two 
research projects for the School of Aviation 
Medicine. The first of these investigations 
was concerned with the Human-Figure Drawing 
Test as an objective Psychiatric Screening 
Aid for Student Pilots, and the second with 
Personality-Sketch Test as an Objective Psy- 
chiatric Aid for Pilot Cadets. Two other fu 
time staff members, Rev. Richard T. Zegers,S 
and Rev. Henryk Misiak, are currently engage 
in sponsored research. Father Zegers is wor 
ing for ONR on the investigation of the effe 
of Colored Background upon Detectability of> 
Colored Signals, and Father Misiak is engage 
in a two-year study, sponsored by U.S. Publi 
Heaith Service, of the relationship between 
the fusion of intermittent light (CFF) and a 


The growth of the department in the tw 
years of its existence is portrayed in the a 
companying table of degrees awarded. 


Years _M.A."s Ph.D's 
1934-37 ik 3 
1938-41 61 5 
1942-45 21 10 
1946-49 50 os 
1950-53 103 

Totals 249 7 


The staff member with the longest peri 
of service in the department, and the one wh 
has. contributed most to its growth and conti 
ity is Dr. Joseph F. Kubis. One of Father — 
Summers' earliest students, he began to teac 
in the department in 1934, and is the only & 
member who has been continuously associated 
the department since its inauguration. He f 
also carried on and extended the work in lie 
detection, begun in the early days of ‘the de 
partment. 


This sprirg the department had 6. grad 
uate and 97 undergraduate students. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MONTREAL 


by 


No@l Mailloux, 0.P. 


_ The Institut de psychologie of the Uni- 
srsité de Montreal celebrated its tenth 


wniversary a few months ago. An institute 
ith so brief an existence must be consider- 
il still in its phase of organization. It 
is no history. To describe its life appear. 
3 a most delicate undertaking, because it i 
juivalent to unveiling plans which are just 
1 the process of being executed or even in 
we making. 


Since its foundation, in 1942, the In- 
;itute has been affiliated with the Faculty 
> Philosophy, although it had a director 
id a whole programme of its own. In 1952, 
we Holy Congregation of Ecclesiastical Stu- 
es, Willing to give full recognition to 
e efforts made by the Institute toward the 
‘tegration of modern psychology with Thomis- 
c philosophy and with Catholic thought in 
meral, decided with the agreement of the 
‘thorities of the University to grant it the 
mense honour of a canonical status, thus 
rengthening its ties with the Faculty of 
ilosophy. Since then, besides civil de- 
ees (M.A. and Ph.D.), canonical degrees 
accalaureate, Licentiate, and Doctorate) 
mn be awarded to students who are preparing 
) teach psychology in canonical faculties. 


This favor has contributed to make all 

'us more keenly aware of our specific dutie 

members of an officially Catholic institu- 
on. Of course, the study and teaching of 
ientific psychology remain, as ever, in 
ose touch with the methodoligical approach 
w characteristic of this field of knowledge 
so, the professional training of students, 
ich had already become one of our main 
jectives at a time when it was still frowne 
on in most graduate schools in this country 
mtinues to be given careful consideration 
d to be intensified with the increasing of 
ilizable facilities. However, special 
tention is devoted to, and great emphasis 
put on theories and problems having immed- 
te philosophical connotations. 


Besides the Thomistic ideology, which ha 
mstantly played the role of a very actively 
tegrating agent, and has paved the way for 


an original approach in tackling the problems 
emerging from contemporary researches, three 
major events may be regarded as milestones in 
the development of the Institute. 


The first one was the foundation of the 
Centre d'Orientation, in 1944. This €@hild 
Guidance Centre, which has developed simultan- 
eously in a residential institution for the ob- 
servation and treatment of problem children, has 
provided a unique opportunity for the rapid pro- 
gress of clinical psychology. An elaborate pro- 
gram of theoretical and practical training was 
immediately organized which secured this institu- 
tion the competent staff it needed to win the 
confidence and support of the Federated Charities 
Board, of the provincial and federal Health and 
Welfare Departments, and of the general public. 
The first institution of its kind established in 
this country, this Catholic Child Guidance Centre 
was annexed to the Institut de psychologie since 
its origin, and immediately became its training 
and research clinical laboratory. As such, it 
has won for itself a position of leadership: it 
has been visited and its methods of reeducation 
have been studied by hundreds of professional 
people interested in the promotion of mental hy- 
giene, in the prevention of juvenile delinquency, 
in family welfare, and in the education of excep- 
tional children. There, most clinical psycholo- 
gists, who are now occupying highly responsible 
positions in various specialized institutions, 
received the essential part of their training. 
During the coming year, also, the Centre will 
offer training facilities for educators and 
counselors who are preparing to take care of prob- 
lem children in other institutions. 


In 1949, the National Research Council began 
to award grants for research in psychology. This, 
of course, Was another landmark in the progress of 
the Institut de psychologie. Until then, a too 
heavy teaching load, extremely limited means, and 
complete lack of assistance, made it impossible 
for all members of the staff to do anything more 
than supervising researches undertaken by students 
striving toward the M.A. or the Ph.D. After this 
turning point, this rather unencouraging picture 
‘changed suddenly and decisively for the better. 
Year after year, new long-term research projects 
were started, opening the possibility for more 


wits 


systematic and more creative work in various 
directions. Thus Professors Pinard and 
Barbeau were able to develop their Epreuve 
individuelle d'intelligence générale, pub- | 
lished in 1951, and their Tests différentiels| 
d'intelligence, now in press. Professor 
Mailhiot could also complete a three years 
pilot study of the "Opinion trends -- stereo- 
types and prejudices--in the Province of Que- 
bec concerning immigrants," which is just 
about to be published. Finally, Professors 
Bélanger and Luthe have been concentrating ~ 
during the last two years on the following 
project: "A psycho-physiological study of 
expressive movement: a comparative analysis 
of the behavior of stutterers during a motor 
coordination task." Various other projects 
are in the process of being formulated. 


The last, but likely not the least, stim 
ulating agent of the Institute's accelerated 
growth has been the Centre de Recherches en 
Relations Humaines, organized in June 195l. 
With its magnificent library and its research 
laboratory, this institution is providing the 
members of our staff who are interested in 
this particular field of research and the ad- 
vanced students who choose to work with them 
with the required facilities for the study of 
group. psychology and cultural anthropology. 


It is not surprising, then, that work was soon} 


well under way in this direction. With the 
generous support of the Deflence Research Boar 
it has been possible to launch an extremely 
ambitious but fascinating investigation bear- 


ing on "The psychologkécal factors determining | 


personal and group attitudes of French Cana- 
dians towards other ethnic groups in Montreal’, 


This project immediately aroused consid- | 


erable interest, and the Canadian Council of 
Christiansaand Jews offering to provide funds 
for scholarships, the Institute has been able 
this year to organize its first summer semin- 
ar on community rélations with the collabora- 
tion of outstanding leaders like Professors 
Otto Klineberg, Eyleen Ross, Léon Lortie, and 
Guy Rocher. This three weeks session, precede 
by a whole week of staff discussions about ob- 
servation techniques, has yielded abundant 
material for the formulation of further work- 
ing hypotheses. 


Before terminating this short historical 
sketch of the Institute's first decade of ex- 
istence, it is appropriate to mention some 
few other features which will help in defining 
its characteristic functioning and productiv- 
ity more adequately. 


research assistants. 


All the courses are given in the French lan- 
guage, and, although American literature is 
widely utilized, one should say that the in- 
fluence of the European tradition is probably 
prevailing as far as the basic orientation of 
our teaching is concerned. ..; 


During the current year, the staff is 
constituted by: 8 full-time and 3 half-time 
professors, 12 assistant or visiting lecturers 
2 full-time research assistants, and 7 student 
The Institute admits onl; 
graduate students. For the last five years, 
it has had an average attendance of 50 regular 
students. Since its foundation, it has awarde 
23 M.A.8, 59 licentiates, and 13 doctorates. 
Over 50 scholarly articles of books have been 
published by various members of the staff, and 
a periodical, entitled Contributions & l'etude 
des sciences de l'homme, has been started 4 
few months ago and will appear at irregular 
intervals. 


It is our hope that, during the next 
decade, our contribution to the advancement 
of Catholic psychology will be more outwardly 
constructive, as some at least promising 
ground work has already been accomplished and 
some valuable experience has been acquired. 


Editorial Note: Father Mailloux's modesty, 

as the author of the above article, prevents 
him from mentioning the fact that he is the 
founder of the Institute, whose history is 
herein sketched, ard its present director. 
Recognition of his work in psychology by his 
Canadian colleagues is seen in the fact that 
Father Mailloux is currently president-elect 
of the Canadian Psychological Association, 
and will be its president next year at the 
tim of the Fourteenth International Congress 
of Psychology in Montreal, June 7 - 12. 

Joint hosts far the International Congress 
will be McGill University, and the University 
of Montreal. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF PSYCHOLOGY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF OTTAWA 


by 
Raymond H. Shevenell, O.M.I. 


The story of the Institute is the story 
of its men, including two women and one cas- 
sock. It was founded in the fall of 191, 
but it had been many years in preparation, as 
has alreadv been told elsewhere. 


efficiency of the school teacher made. her a 
"natural" for the demonstratim and teaching 
of tests, All young graduates must begin 
their work under her ferule. Her respect far | 
all the details of Standardization are excel- 
lent fundamental training. No botchery, no | 
guessing with ha! One learns -- or leaves 
the course of psychology. 


. 
| 
. 
| 
i 
i 
| 
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_ The founder and director,a dissatisfied 
professor of philosophy inclined to tinker 
with laboratory "toys", and convinced that 
Psychology, as.a science, should have its 
rightful status in a Catholic Unive sity, 
surveyed the campus for a place to introduce 
the newcomer. The Faculty of Philosophy 
would accept "Experimental Psychology" as an 
auxiliary discipline, providing it remained 
within all the limits set by tradition. The 
prospects here were not bright! The dean of 
the Faculty of Arts swore that there would 
"never be any such psychology taught" in his 
faculty; but, on the other hand, Arts had a 
Structure of departments and laboratories 
that would afford the perfect niche,when the 
"proper" dean would be elected! And so the 
rebel chose to penetrate the fortress of Arts. 


The growing Institute attracted the atten- — 
tion of an Ottawa man lecturing at Fordham, Dr. 
Lawrence T. Dayhaw. The Statistician, the 
methodic al research worker, the experimert al 
psychologist trained at Louvain under Michotte, — 
gave the department prestige and, of course, . 
greater efficiency in the training of psychol- 
Ogists. | 


A young man with a rich classical . background, 
Jean-Marie Joly, came to Ottawa from Laval. 
After four years at the Institute, he was ap- 
pointed a junior member and soon showed great 
ability as a professor and an experimentalist. 
He managed to satisfy both philosophers and 
Twelve students began very enthusiastic- | the laboratory men, not a small achievement. 
ally in the fall of 191; eight years later, 
July, 1949, with the founding of the gradu- The immediate post-war years brought many a 
ate school, the Departmert - Psychology and | gifted and eminent European to the shores of 
Education was fully recognized. In the inter-| North America. It was our good fortune to be 
val, courses were developed, personnel was ecasia el ites ane: of hin rier eee 
added ecedents were set one one,gradu- | O° Join the ranks o e young Institute: Dr. 
Fe Sn Were raised ae by Loh Victor Szyrynski, M.D., Ph.D., a neuro-psychi- 
bill finally the Old Guard crumbled under atrist. of varied experiences; Dr. Antanas 
the tenacious onslaughts of the irrepress- | Paplauskas-Ramunas, Ph.D., an internationally 
ible young department, known educator, and Dr. Agatha Sidlauskas, Ph.D., 
a child psychologist of great ability, trained 
by Gemelli. 


The student body was entirely French in the 
first years, but it has now become predominantly 
English speaking, the French being in the minor- 
ity. ‘he same has been true of the courses, which | 
were all taught in French in the beginning, but 
are now mostly in English. All the major pro- 
fessors handle French and English equally well. 
Field work in the Ottawa region obliges interns 
to handle both languages; those few who do not 
know French are a bit hadi capped in the variety 
of experiences open to them, 


The first young "visionary to be tinged 
y the folly" of the director was a graduate 
f the Faculty of Philosophy, Maurice Chagnon, 
lastening to the side of Harry D. Kitson at 
Olumbia, he soon became an expert in guid- 
nce and returned to Ottawa to share his 
nowledge and experience with the teachers 
f the Valley. He has grown with the de- 
artment in the fields of guidance, diag- 
ostic testing, research, and particularly 
ounselling. 
__ A young school teacher was soon to fall 
er the spell of psychology, Eva Labrosse, 


urrently Mrs. Lalande). The methodical The student body has not appreciably 
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changed in numbers over the past three years: 
about 60 graduate students, one-fifth of them 
candidates for the Ph.D., the others for the 
M.A. Approximately half are full-time stud- 
ents with no outside occupation of any sort. 


Norm lly the student comes to the Institute 
with a B.A. or a B.Sc. A few come to us with < 
Honours degree, or a major in psychology; but ¥ 
prefer candidates with a broad and deep humanis 
tic training. We feel that early specialization 
is not the best way to prepare psychologists; — 
they must mature before specializing too much. 
The average student puts in two years for his 
M.A., and two more for the Ph.D. Research and 
internship call for a longer period of training 


The fields of psychology which have been 
stressed are educational, guidance, clinical, 
and some experimental and applied. Clinical 
has attracted the greatest number of studets 
and consequently has taken on the most impor-} 
tance, with guidance a close second. The bio- 
social point of view, with spirtual over- 
tones, has predominated. 


The training formula of the Institute stres 
es four lines of attack: course work, readings, 
practice, personal growth and maturity. It is 
felt that courses are hardly a quarter of the 
program, supervised reading is at least another 
good quarter, practice under supervision is the 
only way to learn the art, and the student's 
own progress in self-understanding and self- 
mastery completes the program. 


Founded to foster research and to train 
psychologists, the Institute has met both ob- 
jectives with some measure of success. In the 
field of research, no great contribution to 
theory has been attempted. Most of the work 
has been in the preparation of the needed 
tools of work. French Canada had practicall, 
no textbooks of psychology and no tests hack 
in the 30's. A few small publications were 
prepared, but the real contribution to the 
textbook field is Dr. Dayhaw's encyclopedia 
on Statistics in French, and now in print. 


Opportunities for practice under supervisio 
have been developed by the Institute in its two 
Centers. They have also been foum in local 
hospitals and in a few friendly institutions in 
Montreal, Three-Rivers, Massillon (Ohio), and i 
the Ontario Mental Health Units. 


Translating and adapting American tests 
seemed to be the best policy for the time, bu 
when serious "equivalency" coupled with re- 
standardization of norms was attempted, the 
task was found to be longer and more diffic- 
ult than had been expected. The Otis-Ottawa 
was one of the first instruments offered to 
the schools ard the clinics. It was followed 


The Guidance Center, founded in 19))2, was 
from the very start the probing ground for yo 
counsellors and psychologists. It has carried 
guidarce ard placement of the university popul 
tion; it has also served as a Mental Health Ce 
for both adults and children, until a new Cent 
was developed exclusively for the latter. 


The Child Guidance Center (Center Psycho- 
Social), founded in January 1953, was the norma 
expansion of one of the functions of the origir 
Center into.a separate unit devoted exclusively 
to the problems of children. In the two centers 
{the student begins his "interrship" before ven’ 
ing into mental health units under external con 


by the Bell-Ottawa,the Bernreuter-Ottawa, the 
Allport-Vernon-Shevenell, the Brown-Ottawa, 
and the Stenqui st-Ottawa. 

Our greatest effort along these lines was 
the preparation of the Ottawa-Wechsler, a 
French language equivalent of the verbal tes 
prepared ab ovo, and a re-standardization of 
the original performance test. This extensive 
piece of work was made possible by a substan 
tial research grant from the Federal and Pro 
vincial (Ontario) Departments of Health and 
Welfare. Our experience has led us to real- 
ize that it is much easier to prepare orig- 
inal tests than to build parallel tests in 
French, although the latter turn out to be 
more useful on bilingual populations, such as 
we have in the eastern part of Ontario and 
the western part of Quebec. 


The Institute of Psychology, with its two 
Centers for service and training, is still ve 
young and ambitious. We are very earnest in 07 
efforts to understand each whole man in his 
uniqueness. We feel tht there is much more t 
discover about man. We feel that there is mu 
more to learn, with the help of the psychiatri 
and the anthropologist, and even with the help 
of the philosopher ard the theologian. 


1 Raymond Shevenell, "L'Institut de Psycholog’ 
et le Centre d'Orientation" in the Revue de 
l'Universite d'Ottawa, Vol. 16, No. 2, 
issue of April-June 196, pp. 23-22. 


Tne training of psychologists has absorb- 


employment in the schools, the Civil Service, 
and in the Ontario Hospital System,in several 
of the State systems,and also in certain in- 
stitutions of Montreal,Three-Rivers, and 
Quebec City. 4 


